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npHE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO was incorporated 
May 24, 1879, for the "founding and maintenance ot 
schools of art and design, the formation and exhibition ot 
collections of objects of art, and the cultivation and extension 
of the arts of design by any appropriate means." The Museum 
building upon the Lake Front, first occupied in 1893, is open to 
the public every vsreek day from 9 to 5, Sundays from i to 5. 
Admission is free to members and their families at all times, and free 
to all upon Wednesdays, Saturdays, Sundays and public holidays. 

The Art School, in the same building, includes departments of 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Decorative Designing, 
Normal Instruction, and Architecture. 

All friends of the Art Institute are invited to become members. 
Annual Members pay a fee of ten dollars a year. Life Members 
pay one hundred dollars and are thenceforth exempt from dues. 
Governing Members pay one hundred dollars upon election and 
twenty-five dollars a year thereafter. Upon the payment of four 
hundred dollars Governing Members become Governing Life Mem- 
bers and are thenceforth exempt from dues. All receipts from life 
memberships are invested and the income only expended. 

All members are entitled, with their families and visiting friends, 
to admission to all exhibitions, receptions, public lectures, and en- 
tertainments given by the Art Institute, and to the use of the 
Ryerson reference library upon art. 



DESIGNATION OF GALLERIES 

MAIN FLCX)R 

8BB PLAN 

Rooms i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8. 9. 10, 12, 14, Elbridge G. Hall Collection of 
Casts of Sculpture. 

Room i, Egyptian, Assyrian, Babylonian, Syrian, Asia Minor. 

Room 2, (Corridor) . Asia Minor and Early Greek. 

Room .^, . Greek, V and IV Centuries B. C. 

Room 4, ..... Late Greek. 

Room 5, . . .... Roman. 

Room 6, (Corridor) Higinbotham Collection of Naples Bronzes. 

Room 7, . . . . . Sculpture, Roman. 

Room 8, (Hall) . . . Sculpture, Modem. 

Room 9, 






Sculpture, Renaissance 

Room 10, ' 

Room ii, (Corridor) Historical Collection of French Sculpture. 

Room 12, . . . . Sculpture, Modern. 

Room 13, (Corridor) Getty Collection of Musical Instruments. 

Room 14, . . . . Sculpture, American. 

Room 15, . h . . Classical Antiquities. 

Room 16, . . Egyptian Antiquities. 

Room 18, . Fullerton Memorial Hall, Lecture Room. 

Room 20, . Blackstone Collection of Architectural Casts. 

Room 24, . The Ryerson Library 



DESIGNATION OF GALLERIES 



Room 25, 

Room 26, 
Room 27, 
Room 28, 

Room 29 
Room 30, 
Room 31 
Room 32 
Room 33 
Room 34 
Room 35 
Room 36 
Room 37 
Room 38 
Room 39 
Room 40 
Room 41 
Room 42 
Room 43 
Room 44 
Room 45 
Room 46 
Room 47 
Room 47a 
Room 48 

Room 49 

Room 50 

Room 

Room 

Room 

Room 

Room 

Room 



SECOND FLOOR 

8BB PLAN 

Temporary Exhibitions. 

Paintings ; Art Institute Collections and Loans. 

(Corridor) . . Drawings and Autotypfes. 

Paintings ; Art Institute Collections and Loans. 

Paintings. 
Hutchinson Gallery of Old Masters. 
. Arundel Reproductions and Medals. 

Committee Room. 

Sculpture and Paintings. 

Committee Room. 

Sculpture and Drawings. 

Oil Paintings : Henry Field Memorial Collection. 

The Elizabeth Hammond Stickney Room: Oil Paintings. 

Oil Paintings: Albert A. Munger Collection. 

. Nickerson Collection : Oriental Art Work. 

Nickerson Collection : Paintings; Oriental Art Work. 

Collection of the Antiquarian Society : Textiles, etc. 

Nickerson Collection : Water Colors and Prints. 

Collection of the Antiquarian Society : Textiles, etc. 

Oriental Objects. 
Rosenbaum Collection of Ivories. 



(Corridor) 

(Hall) 

(Corridor) 



( 



(Corridor) 



5f: 
52, 
52a, 



53. 
54. 
58, 
Room 59, 



(3rd floor) 
(3rd floor) 



Works by Chicago Artists. 
Ceramics and Metals. 

Temporary Exhibitions. 



Ceramics and Drawings. 
North Print Room : Etchings, various. 
South Print Room ; Meryon Etchings. 
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PROPOSED MONUMENTAL STAIRCASE AND DOME 
P*rli>lly conitiucled. 1910-11 



Historical Sketch and Description of 
the Art Institute of Chicago. 

Chicago, September i, 19 lo. 

The Art Institute has now completed its thirty-first 
year and the time appears opportune for a brief review 
of the history of the institution from the beginning. It 
is a remarkable fact that a school of art practice, including ^ 
work from the human figure, was established in Chicago in 
1866, earlier perhaps than in any other city in the country 
except New York and Philadelphia. The society of which 
this school was the nucleus was soon organized into the 
Chicago Academy of Design, an association of artists which 
continued its active career with many vicissitudes until 
about 1882. For a considerable period it played a valuable 
part, and was the only important art centre in the city. 
The organization has been maintained, and all the surviving 
members of the Academy of Design have been made life 
members of the Art Institute. The school has never been 
suspended except at the time of the great fire. In 1878 an 
effort was made to promote the prosperity of the Academy 
of Design by adding to the artist membership a board of 
trustees composed of business men, but in the course of a 
year difficulties arose, connected chiefly with business mat- 
ters, the trustees resigned, and a new organization was 
formed called at first the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, 
subsequently (December, 1882) changed to the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. 

The Art Institute was incorporated May 24, 1879, for 
"the founding and maintenance of schools of art and design, 

15 



16 The Art Institute of Chicago 

the formation and exhibition of collections of objects of 
art, and the cultivation and extension of the arts of design 
by any appropriate means." 

The first president was George Armour, and at the ex- 
piration of his term of office of one year, L. Z. Leiter held 
the position for two years. He was succeeded by Charles 
L. Hutchinson, who has' been re-elected each succeeding 
year, and with whom the active career of the institution 
began. Mr. Hutchinson and Mr. Samuel M. Nickerson 
are the only persons remaining who have been Trustees 
during the whole history of the institution. Wm. M. R. 
French, the present Director, was a member of the Board 
of Trustees the first year, and has had charge of the school 
and museum, and Newton H. Carpenter, the Secretary, has 
been officially connected with the business department from 
the beginning. 

For three years the Art Institute occupied rented rooms 
at the Southwest corner of State and Monroe Streets. 
From the beginning an art school was maintained and 
occasional exhibitions were given. In 1882, property at 
the corner of Michigan Avenue and Van Buren Street, 
54 X 172 feet, occupied partly by a three-story building, 
was purchased at a cost of JI4 5,000. The considerations 
which led to the selection of this locality have been justified 
by experience. The fine situation upon the lake shore and 
the proximity to the heart of the city are overwhelming 
recommendations both of the former and the present sites 
of the museum. During 1882, a small but substantial 
brick building, 72 x 54 feet, containing exhibition galleries 
and school rooms and fronting on Van Buren Street, was 
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built upon a part of this property. Up to this time the Art 
Institute had come into possession by purchase or gih of a 
very few good pictures, marbles, and casts. During 1885, 
a collection of casts of antique sculpture, costing about 
;Jli,8oo, was imported and placed upon permanent exhibi- 
tion. The cost of these improvements and purchases was 
met by subscriptions, membership dues and the issue of 
bonds secured upon the property. In 1885, twenty-six 
feet of land adjacent on the south was purchased, and in 
1886 and 1887 a beautiful brown stone building, 80 x 100 
feet, and four stories high, of Romanesque design, planned 
by John W. Root, architect, was erected, occupying the 
southwest corner of Michigan Avenue and Van Buren 
Street. This building was opened November 19, 1887. 
During the next five years additions and changes were made 
almost every year, until the building was outgrown, and in 
1892 the property was sold for j>425,ooo to the Chicago 
Club, the present occupant. By this time the Institute had 
not only become possessed of valuable collections of casts 
of sculpture, pictures, metals, antique vases, etc., but had 
gained the favor of the community. It was prepared, 
therefore, to take advantage of the opportunity offered by 
the Columbian Exposition to obtain a footing upon the 
Lake Front. The Columbian Exposition had determined 
to expend ;Jl200,ooo upon a temporary building upon the 
Lake Front to be used for World's Congresses. It was 
proposed by the officers of the Art Institute that they 
should be allowed to add to this sum such amounts as they 
could raise, and erect a permanent building, which, after 
serving the purposes of the World's Congresses, should be 
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permanently occupied as a museum by the Art Institute. 
By city ordinance, passed in March, 1891, permission was 
given for the erection of such building upon the Lake 
Front, opposite Adams Street. Between February, 1892, 
and May, 1893, ^^^ present museum building was com- 
pleted after the plans of Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, archi- 
tects. During the construction. May 31, 1892, an injunc- 
tion was issued, restraining the city from allowing the 
erection of any building upon the Lake Front, but was 
dissolved upon a rehearing, June 23, mainly upon the 
ground that the Legislature of Illinois, by an act of 1890, 
had authorized the city to permit the erection of buildings 
connected with the Columbian Exposition upon the Lake 
Front, and to retain some of them permanently. By this 
decision and under circumstances quite exceptional, the 
Art Institute was firmly established in its rights upon the 
Lake Front. The cost of the original building was 
j)648,ooo, including two temporary halls removed at the 
end of the Fair, costing JI2 7,000. Of this sum the Col- 
umbian Exposition paid ;^200,ooo and the Art Institute 
11448,000. The money contributed by the Art Institute 
was raised partly by the sale of former property and partly 
by subscription. In 1904 the park upon the Lake Front, 
now known as Grant Park, passed into the hands of the South 
Park Commissioners, without affecting the rights of the Art 
Institute. The control of the building and the right of use 
and occupation are vested in the Art Institute so long as it 
shall fulfill the purposes for which it was organized, shall 
open the museum free to the public on Wednesdays, Sat- 
urdays, Sundays and public holidays, shall make the Mayor 
and Comptroller of the city ex-officio members of the Board 
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of Trustees, and shall conform to some other simple con- 
ditions. This property, comprising 400 feet front on 
Michigan Boulevard, is exempt from taxation of all kinds. 
The Art Institute thus in effect made a gift to the people 
of the city of the money expended by it upon the building, 
and gained a public character very advantageous for the 
public service at which it aims. 

The building is built of Bedford limestone, fire-proof, 
Italian Renaissance in style, the details classic and of the 
Ionic and Corinthian orders. The building is 320 feet 
long, the wings 175 fee: deep, with projections which 
make the whole depth 208 feet. It was planned with great 
care for exhibition purposes, and there are few better 
buildings in existence for the exhibition of pictures and 
fine art objects, as regards lighting, accessibility, simplicity 
of arrangement and convenience of classification. A view 
of the building and plans of the main floors accompany this 
account. The building was formally opened as a museum 
December 8, 1893. ^^^ whole cost up to the present time 
has been ^1,115,000. 

The building policy has been fully justified, for within 
a year after the completion of the building in 1893, &^^^ 
of fine arts objects had been received equal in value to half 
the cost of the building, and a greater amount has been 
received since, gifts which never would have been offered 
if a proper place had not been provided for their reception. 

During 1897 ^ lecture room, in accordance with the 
original plans of the building, was built, and presented to 
the institution by Charles W. Fullerton, as a memorial to 
his father, Alexander N. Fullerton. This room seats 475 
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persons and is a model lecture room, as regards comfort 
in seating, ventilation, acoustic properties, and tasteful 
adornment. 

In 1 900- 1, the Ryerson Library, also provided for in 
the original plans, was built and presented by Martin A. 
Ryerson, one of the Trustees. It is a beautiful and com- 
modious building, and the library has become one of the 
most valuable parts of the Institute, consulted annually by 
about 65,000 persons. It contains at present about 6,500 
volumes, strictly confined to fine art, and including many 
valuable works. In it is kept the great collection of large 
carbon photographs known as the Braun autotypes, sixteen 
thousand in number, including reproductions of the paint- 
ings, drawings and sculpture of most the well-known gal- 
leries of Europe. These are the gift of Dr. D. K. Pearsons. 
The library is open at all times to members and students^ 
and is practically a free public library upon Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, the open days of the museum. 

In 1903 a great sculpture hall, constituting the fourth 
side of the building, was completed and named Blackstone 
Hall after Mr. and Mrs. Timothy B. Blackstone, who pre- 
sented the great collection of architectural casts by which 
it is occupied. This hall is 208 feet long, 58 feet wide 
and 33 feet high. 

In 1909 the Trustees were enabled, by the subscriptions, 
of Mr. James A. Patten and other friends, to build the 
sky-lighted galleries over Blackstone Hall, which form the 
east wing of the second floor, and complete the quadrangle 
of the building. There are now just 50 public exhibitioa 
galleries, of which 27 are sky-lighted. 
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During the past year also the stone architectural terrace, 
surrounding the building, has been completed, a passenger 
elevator has been introduced, and the school rooms have 
been extended north and south. 

The construction of the central staircase will be under- 
taken immediately, but the dome and expensive architec- 
tural features will be postponed for a time, and the stair- 
case will be surmounted by a plain but lofty skylighted 
roof. 

It is expected that extensions will be made to the east- 
ward, by bridging the Illinois Central tracks with skylighted 
galleries and erecting new museum buildings upon the land 
reclaimed from the lake. 

The accessions to the collections during the last fifteen 
years have been numerous and important, so that the Art 
Institute now ranks as an art museum among the first 
three or four in the country. 

Mrs. Henry Field has committed permanently to the 
Art Institute the entire collection of paintings which be- 
longed to her husband, the late Henry Field, a former 
Trustee of the Art Institute. This collection comprises 
forty-one pictures and represents chiefly the Barbizon 
school of French painters, including Millet's well-known 
"Bringing Home the New-born Calf," Jules Breton's 
"Song of the Lark," Troyon's "Returning from the Mar- 
ket," and fine examples of Rousseau, Corot, Cazin, Con- 
stable and Daubigny. The collection is placed in a sep- 
arate room known as the Henry Field Memorial Room, 
beautifully fitted for its reception, and held in trust by 
five Trustees appointed by Mrs. Field. Mrs. Field al^o 
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authorized the Trustees to order from Mr. Edward Kemeys, 
the sculptor of animals, two monumental bronze lions to 
stand upon the flanks of the great external approach of the 
museum. These lions were unveiled May lO, 1894. 

In 1890 the dispersion of the choicest works of the 
famous DemidofF collection of works of Old Masters, which 
had been withheld from the sale of the collection in 1880, 
furnished an opportunity through which the Art Institute 
secured thirteen works of Old Masters of the Dutch school 
of the highest value. The reception of these pictures 
marked an epoch in the artistic development of the city. 
The collection contains five examples of portraiture, which 
are representative of Rembrandt, Rubens, Van Dyck, Frans 
Hals and Holbein ; "The Guitar Lesson," by Terburg, and 
" A Family Concert," by Jan Steen, which are admirable 
works of these artists ; a landscape by Hobbema, which may 
be counted among his masterpieces; the "Jubilee," by van 
Ostade, one of the most important works of the artist; and 
creditable examples of the work of Teniers, Ruisdael, and 
Adriaan van de Velde. These paintings are now of immense 
value. Most of them have been paid for by friends of the 
Art Institute, and are marked with the names of the donors. 
In 1906 a large altar piece by El Greco, 13x7^ feet, 
"The Assumption of the Virgin," was purchased and added 
to the collection. This is much the most important work 
of this great painter out of Spain. Later a fine little work 
of Cranach, the elder, " Night in the Garden," was 
acquired. 

In 1907, upon the occasion of the completion of the 
twenty-fifth year of Mr. Hutchinson's presidency, the 
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Trustees gave to the fine collection of Old Masters the 
permanent name of "The Charles Lawrence Hutchinson 
Gallery of Old Masters," and fitted up the gallery in a 
suitable manner, with mosaic floor, metal sky-lights, marble 
wainscoting, etc. It is the only collection of Old Masters 
accessible to millions of people. 

The Museum has been gradually accumulating valuable 
paintings by purchase and gift. In 1898 a fine collection 
of paintings, which had for some time been exhibited in 
the galleries, was bequeathed to the Art Institute by Albert 
A. Munger, a life-long citizen of Chicago. One of the 
chie: merits of the Munger collection is its comprehensive- 
nes>; among works of high merit it contains Meissonier's 
"Vidette"; ".The Bathers," by Bouguereau; "Just Be- 
fore Sunrise," by Corot ; " A Piece in Danger," by de 
Neuville; "A Reconnoissance," by Detaille; "Springtime 
and Love," by Michetti ; and " The Challenge," by Mun- 
kacsv. Gerome, Rosa Bonheur, Van Marcke, Fromentin, 
Vibert, Roybet, Bargue, Zimmerman, Koekkoek, Troyon, 
Ccurbet, Isabey, Makart and many other leaders of the 
modern world of art are represented by important examples. 

In 1900 Mr. and Mrs. Samuel M. Nickerson presented 
to the Art Institute the remarkable collection of objects 
of art contained in their home. They also bore the expense 
of ficting up two galleries and the adjacent corridor with 
marble wainscoting, mosaic floor, etc., for the reception of 
the collection. This was the most munificent single gift 
ever received by the Art Institute. 

The Nickerson Collection embraces two distinct classes 
of objects — a large collection of fine Japanese, Chinese 
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and East Indian objects of art, and a collection of modern 
paintings. The most extraordinary feature of it, perhaps, 
is the collection of jades, agates and crystals, which is one 
of the finest in America, numbering about 275 specimens. 
These objects are wrought, as is usual, into bucicles, vases, 
cups and other highly decorated forms. There is also a 
large collection of Japanese swords, sword guards, and 
sword mountings, of lacquer* boxes, cabinets, trays^ wine 
cups and sword cases, of inros and medicine boxes, of 
Chinese cloisonne ware and snufF bottles of porcelain, 
agate and jade, and of Indian jewelry; in all about 1,300 
objects. 

The pictures of the Nickerson Collection consist of oil 
paintings, water colors, engravings and Japanese prints and 
kakemonos. The oil paintings number sixty-two, and in- 
clude works of Cabanel, Bouguereau, Cazin, Couture, de 
Neuville, Delacroix, Gerome, Van Marcke, Rosseau, 
Achencach, Inness, C. H. Davis, Bridgman, Vedder, etc. 

The Art Institute also keeps up important loan collec- 
tions, and holds passing exhibitions, so that the exhibition 
of pictures is at all times very extensive. 

A gallery has been set apart for a continuous exhibition 
of paintings and sculptures by artists resident in Chicago. 
Another gallery contains the Rosenbaum Collection of 
Ivories. 

The most important exhibition of the year is the 
autumn Exhibition of American Oil Paintings and Sculp- 
ture, in which the following prizes are awarded : The 
Potter Palmer Gold Medal, carrying with it a prize of one 
thousand dollars, the Norman Wait Harris Silver and 
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Bronze Medals, with jj!500 and ;S!300 respectively, and the 
Cahn prize of $ioo. An organization has been formed, 
called the Friends of American Art, for the sole purpose of 
establishing a fund for the purchase of American paintings 
and sculptures for the collection of the Art Institute. Each 
member subscribes $200 a year for five years. There are 
at present more than 140 members, insuring jj! 140,000 for 
this object within the next five years. 

The collection of reproductions of sculpture is very large 
and comprehensive. A great proportion of it is the gift of 
Mrs. A. M. H. Ellis, who has put it under the name of 
her forme.- husband, "The Elbridge G. Hall Collection." 
In accordance with the wishes of the donor it includes only 
full-sized fac-similes of original works of sculpture. It 
includes not only classical but renaissance and modern 
sculpture, the contemporary collection being the most im- 
portant in America. Among modern sculptors represented 
are Dubois, Mercie, Barrias, Cain, Chapu, Falguiere, Rodin, 
Fremiet, Thornycroft, St. Gaudens, Bartlett, French, 
Potter, etc. 

Another element in the sculpture collection is the gal- 
lery of reproductions of the antique bronzes of the Naples 
Museum, 109 fac-similes of the most famous statues, bjsts, 
tripods, statuettes, lamps and other objecrs found at Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii. This collection was the gift of 
H. N. Higinbotham in 1893. 

The Blackstone Collection of architectural casts pre- 
senter! by Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Blackstone, occupies an 
immense gallery, and consists chiefly of French historic 
sculptures. There is no other similar collection in Amer- 
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ica. These casts, of cathedral portals and other architec- 
tural sculpture from the nth to the iqth Century, were 
sent to the Columbian Exposition by the French Govern- 
ment, and thence passed into the possession of the Art 
Institute. The collection was formed under the direction 
of the French National Committee on Historic Monuments, 
from the Trocadero, the Louvre, and the Museum of Dec- 
orative Arts in Paris. Some of the casts are 35 feet long 
and more than 30 fee: high. The largest pieces are portals 
of the cathedrals of Bordeaux, Charlieu and St. Gilles, and 
the choir gallery of Limoges, while of almost equal impor- 
tance iire the tomb of Louis de Breze, the equestrian 
statues of Colleoni and Gattamelata, and parts of the Cath- 
edrals of Amiens, Aix, Reims and Beauvais. 

Another department which has attained importance, is 
that of original Egyptian antiquities. Through the interest 
of Mr. Getty, Mr. Ryerson, Mr. Harris, Miss Skinner 
and Mr. Hutchinson accessions have been made of typical 
Egyptian objects of great rarity and value, sufficient to form 
a collection respectable in quantity, and more than respect- 
able in quali.y. 

There is also a very carefully collected and adequately 
representative collection of classical antiquities, Greek 
vases, figurines, lamps and fragments, and marble Roman 
remains, both sculptural and architectural. 

Other fields of art are represented by collections of em- 
broideries, tapestries, painted fans, textiles, etc., presented 
by the society of ladies called The Antiquarians of the Art 
Institute., and of musical instruments, armor, etc. 
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The department of prints also has become important. 
The Stickney Collection of Engravings was presented by 
Mrs. Stickney in 1887, and has always been kept in a 
separate case in the library, accessible to visitors. With 
many engravings on steel and copper, it includes a few fine 
etchings by Rembrandt, Whistler and others. Scarcely 
any additional prints were acquired until October, 1908, 
when a small collection of 83 prints, belonging to Mr. Fair, 
was presented, and the Joseph Brooks Fair Fund was vs- 
tablished, yielding for the present about $900 a year, and 
ultimately $2,000 a year, for the acquisition of etchings 
and mezzotinrs- From this fund there have been pur- 
chased etchings by Joseph Pennell, and by Herman A. 
Webster. Mr. Clarence Buckingham has presented 50 
fine prints of Piranesi. Mr. Wallace L. DeWolf has pre- 
sented 25 fine proofs of Haden. 

But the most important acquisition is the remarkable 
collection of Meryon's Etchings gathered by Mr. Howard 
Mansfield of New York through many years, and purchased 
for the Art Institute from the Stickney Bequest. This 
comprehensive and carefully selected series is nearly a 
complete collection of Meryon's work, comprising 154 
sheets in all. The Meryon collection is exhibited in the 
south Print Room (No. 59, third floor) a sky lighted gal- 
lery, 80x12 feet, reached by the elevator. The Haden, 
Pennell and Webster prints are in the North Print Room, 
No. 58. 

The school of instruction in art practice has always 
been a vital part of the Art Institute. It includes well 
organized departments of painting, sculpture, illustration, 
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decorative designing, normal instruction, and architecture. 
Excellent accommodation has been secured by building a 
series of skylighted studios in the rear of the main building, 
and the students enjoy the full use of galleries, library, 
lecture-room, etc. It has grown to be the most compre- 
hensive, and probably the largest fine art school in the 
United States. There are 700 regular day stude)its, about 
400 evening students, and 400 normal and juvenile stu- 
dents. The whole enrollment is about 2,500 a year. This 
school is wholly self-supporting, earning and expending 
about ;J>65,000 per annum. The most advanced branches 
are taught, and distinguished teachers from a distance are 
called in from time to time. Diplomas are given in the 
departments of decorative designing, normal instruction 
and architecture, and honors are conferred in the academic 
department. The history and theory of art as well as 
practice are made subjects of instruction. Extended lecture 
courses, open to members as well as students, upon all 
subjects relating to art, are given every year. 

The Scammon Lectureship is established on an ample 
foundation by the bequest of Mrs. Maria Sheldon Scam- 
mon, who died in 1901. The will prescribes that these 
lectures shall be upon the history, theory, and practice of 
the fine arts (meaning thereby the graphic and plastic arts) 
by persons of distinction or authority on the subject ot 
which they lecture, such lectures to be primarily for the 
benefit of the students of the Art Institute, and secondarily 
for members and other persons. " The Scammon Lectures" 
have been given by John La Farge, Russell Sturgis, Wm. 
Angus Knight, Alphonse Mucha, and Will H. Low. 
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The entire administration of the income of the remark- 
able B. F. Ferguson Monument Fund is committed to the 
Trustees of the Art Institute. This fund, which was es- 
tablished by the will of Benjamin Franklin Ferguson, who 
died in 1905, is deposited with the Northern Trust Com- 
pany as trustee, and amounts to 281,062,458.78. The in- 
come, after the deduction of certain annuities, is to be 
expended in the erection and maintenance of enduring 
statuary and monuments, in the whole or in part of stone, 
granite or bronze, in the parks, along the boulevards, or 
in other public places within the city of Chicago, com- 
memorating worthy men or women of America, or impor- 
tant events of American history, the plans or designs and 
the location of such statuary or monuments to be deter- 
mined by the Trustees of tne Art Institute. The only 
work thus far undertaken is the Ferguson Fountain of the 
Great Lakes, ordered of Lorado Taft, the sculptor, to be 
erected in Grant Park, south of the Art Institute. 

During the past few years the Art Institute has begun 
to receive gifts by bequest. 

All such funds are invested and the income is used as 
desired by the wills. Where the uses are not specified, 
the Trustees of the Art Institute follow the wishes of the 
donors as far as they can be ascertained. The investments 
are careful and safe, and all interest thus far has been re- 
ceived when due. 

From time to time the officers of the Art Institute are 
asked for information by friends who wish to make bequests 
to the Art Institute. For the information of such inquirers: 
the legal name of the institution is " The Art Institute of 
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Chicago." It is incorporated under the laws of the state 
of Illinois for corporations not for pecuniary profit, and its 
object is the ^^ founding and maintenance of schools of art 
and design, the formation and exhibition of collections of 
objects of art, and the cultivation and extension of the Arts 
of design by any appropriate means." 

The Art Institute is legally authorized to receive and 
administer trust funds, provided they are for the purposes 
for which the Art Institute is organized. 

The Trustees scrupulously carry out the wishes of all 
donors. It is well, however, for donors to give the Trus- 
tees as much latitude as possible, because it often happens 
that circumstances so change that it is difficult to follow 
fixed plans. After specifying the wish of the donor 
(which will certainly be fulfilled if possible) it is well to 
add, as has been done by several previous benefactors, 
some phrase permitting the Trustees to apply the fund to 
other purposes if necessary. 

Bequests will be received of money, pictures, sculpture, 
books for the library, etc. Endowments are greatly 
needed for the purchase of paintings, sculpture and books ; 
and for prizes, lectures, additional buildings, etc. 

The amounts of the endowment funds on May 31, 
19 10, were as follows: 

Life Membership Fund 



E. H. Stickney Fund 
S. A. Kent Fund . . 
W. Moses Willncr Fund 
M. S. Scammon Fund 
O. S. A. Sprague Fund 



77,200.00 
70,500.00 
50,000.00 
50,000.00 
35,000.00 
20,000.00 
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Joseph Brooks Fair Fund . 
Norman Wait Harris Fund . 
Dickey Trust Fund .... 
J. Q. Adams Scholarship Fund 
Samuel P. Avery Fund 
C. M. White Scholarship Fund . 
F. E. Ogden Fund .... 

H. A. Jones Fund 

H. J. Willing Fund . . , . 
Friday Club Scholarship Fund 
Memorial Scholarship Fund . 
Dearborn Seminary Scholarship Fund 
M. B. Cahn Prize Fund . 
B. Loewenthal Fund . . . « 
Augusta Mannheimer Fund 
Woman's Club Scholarship Fund 
H. W. Jackson Fund .... 
T. D. Lowther Fund . . . 
Insurance Fund 



I 5,000.00 

14,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

7,500.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

4,000.00 

4,000.00 

2,500.00 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

1,500.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 



500.00 
{404,700.00 

The Art Institute also holds real estate in Evanston and 
Chicago, valued at $101,195, constituting the residue of 
the Catherine M. White estate. 

The indebtedness of the Art Institute is $143,450. 

The value of the permanent collections is estimated at 
about a million and a quarter of dollars. The building has 
cost $1,115,000. 

The Art Institute is in the fullest sense an institution 
conducted for the public good. The galleries are open 
absolutely free to the public more than 160 days every 
year, and upon other days not only the members and their 
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families, numbering more than 10,000, but professional 
artists and public school teachers to the number of 6,000 
and the pupils in the public schools when accompanied by 
their teachers, are freely admitted. Classes studying art 
are admitted free at all times under easy conditions. The 
attendance of visitors last year was 546,775. 

Its support is derived from membership dues, taxation 
levied by the South Park Commissioners, door fees, and 
voluntary gifts. The membership is a very important 
feature. All members are entitled, with their families and 
visiting friends, to admission to all exhibitions, receptions, 
public lectures, and entertainments given by the Art Insti- 
tute, and to the use of the reference library upon art. 

Annual Members pay a fee of ten dollars a year. Life 
Members pay one hundred dollars and are thenceforth 
exempt from dues. Governing Members pay one hundred 
dollars upon election and twenty-five dollars a year there- 
after. Upon the payment of four hundred dollars Govern- 
ing Members become Governing Life Members and are 
thenceforth exempt from dues. All receipts from life 
memberships are invested and the income only expended. 
There are about 2,700 annual members, and 800 members 
of other classes. 

The land on the Lake Front upon which the Art Insti- 
tute stands, from Jackson Boulevard to Randolph Street, 
and technically the building itself, formerly belonged to the 
City of Chicago. By city ordinance (July 20, 1903) and 
with the written consent of the property holders on Michi- 
gan Avenue, the complete control of this land and the 
building, was conveyed to the South Park Commissioners. 
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By an act of the Legislature of the State of Illinois the 
South Park Commissioners were authorized to permit ex- 
tensions of the Art Institute building, and to levy an annual 
tax for the maintenance of the Art Institute and the Field 
Museum. This tax was approved by the legal voters of 
the district and has since been levied. The proceeds form 
a valuable addition to the support of the institution. The 
income from memberships and other sources are however 
still necessary for the acquisition of paintings and other 
objects of art, and important additions to building or col- 
lections will depend upon private liberality as heretofore. 

Gifts and bequests therefore are earnestly solicited for 
such purposes as the extension of the building, the com- 
pletion of the dome forming the centre of the building, the 
construction of mosaic floors and marble or fire-proof 
wainscoting all over the building, endowment of the school 
and library, funds for prizes in exhibitions and scholarships 
in the school, and most of all general endowment, whereby 
the best experts, instructors and artists may be employed 
in the various departments. 

Wm. M. R. French, 

Director, 
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